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The Lakhers of Assam have a similar system of tabooed
and substituted words, based on a similar belief in the uni-
versal animation of Nature. " As Lakhers believe that the
universe is peopled by spirits ready to harm man or to seize his
possessions, they are afraid when travelling or in the jungle
to mention the names of any animals they own, lest the evil
spirits should hear what they say, and, wishing to get pos-
session of the animals, should make the owners ill, in order
that the animals may be sacrificed to them. Therefore,
when referring to animals anywhere, except inside their own
houses, Lakhers refer to them only indirectly. Mithun
and cows are referred to as grass-eaters or rabapa^ goats are
referred to as medicine or thanghnapa, because they are
frequently used for sacrifices. Pigs are referred to as sahrang
(the animal) or angchahritapa (the dwellers below the house),
dogs are referred to as lomangbeupa or the eaters of scraps
that fall from men's meals, chickens are referred to as pavaw
or birds. To save themselves from falling into the clutches
of a wood- or mountain-spirit when travelling in the jungle,
Lakhers, instead of calling each other by name, say ' Eu
heinaw? which means ' Ho, brother/ By such simple
devices does the Lakher think to deceive the supernatural
powers." * Among the Oraons of Chota Nagpur in India
" there are tabus on names of certain persons, animals,
places, or other things : it is believed that some names pro-
nounced at certain times bring ill-luck to the person who
pronounces them. Thus the names of certain villages are
not pronounced by the men of certain other villages at
night-time, for it is believed that some misfortune will
befall the man who does so. Similarly some people's
names are considered of bad omen if pronounced within
an hour or so after sunrise. In the cases of certain
beasts and reptiles, substitutes for their names are used
at night. Thus a serpent is called a 'rope/ a tiger is
called ' the long-tailed thing ' (digha kkola), a sheep is
called the ' wool-covered thing' (khani chutti). These pro-
hibitions are not attended with any social consequences or
social disapproval." 2
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